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UNDERSTANDING THE CAUSES 
OF WORLD HUNGER 


INTRODUCTION 


Someone who is always hungry cannot be healthy. 
The fulfilment of our basic need for nutritious food 
is the cornerstone of health and health care. This is 
one of the reasons why we think of Primary Health 
Care in terms of fulfilling basic needs, of integrated 
health and development activities. 


/f we are to work towards the goal of Health for All 


by the Year 2000, we must understand the causes - 


of world hunger: the obstacles that prevent much 
of the world’s population from getting enough of 
the quantity and quality of foods they need to be 
healthy. This issue of CONTACT is devoted to 
examining the roots of world hunger: poverty, in- 
justice, economic systems in which the powerful 
few control the land and resources which could 
feed the many. It does so by exploding some of the 
“myths” about world hunger. If we are confused 
about the real causes, we shall not be able to effec- 
tively fight to overcome the problem of malnutrition 
and hunger today. 


On another level, since justice and equity are not 
won in a day, It is also necessary to deal with the 


reality of malnutrition as and where we find it in an 
imperfect world. It is impossible to fight on all 


*Revised edition, Ballantine Books, New York, 1978. 
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fronts at once. Those who must face the evidence 
of hungry people around them and, in particular, 

health workers who must find practical ways of lift- 

ing the nutritional status of their communities, 

must be able to focus on the areas where the 
chances of achieving a significant improvement in 

nutritional status are high. A manual by Judith and 
Richard Brown which provides concrete guidelines 

for attacking malnutrition in the community will ap- 

pear in the next issue of CONTACT. 


The following article is a condensed version of 
World Hunger. Ten Myths, by Frances Moore 
Lappé and Joseph Collins which, in turn, is based 
on their book Food First. Beyond the Myth of Scar- 
city.* Both works attempt to demystify the prob- 
lems of hunger. In their introduction to Food First, 
the authors state their intention to discover the 
positive message hidden in the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the world food problem; to go beyond guilt, 
fear and ultimate despair, beyond the idea that we 
are all in a life and death contest between growing 
numbers of people and limited amounts of food, 
that increases in food production will damage the 
environment, that the Western nations are the 
world’s only remaining buffer against starvation, 
and that if justice were made a priority, production 
would be sacrificed. In both works, the authors 
argue that it is a single system, supported by 
governments, corporations and landed elites, that is 
undermining food security. 


WORLD HUNGER: TEN MYTHS 


The following text is an abridged version of the booklet World Hunger. Ten Myths, by Frances 
Moore Lappé and Joseph Collins, published in May 1979 by the Institute for Food and Develop- 
ment Policy, USA*. The CMC is grateful to the co-authors and the publishers for permission to 


reproduce this condensed version of their text. 


MYTH ONE 


People are hungry because of scarcity. 


Hunger exists in the face of plenty; therein lies 
the outrage. 


Measured globally, there is more than enough 
to feed everyone. Considering only grain, 
enough is produced to provide everyone with 
ample protein and more than 3000 calories a 
day, about the calorie intake of the average 
American. (A third or more of this grain is now 
fed to livestock.) And this 3000 calorie estimate 
does not include many other foods— beans, 
root crops, fruits, nuts, vegetables and grass- 
fed meats. 


But global estimates mean little except to 
dispel the widespread notion that we have 
reached the earth’s limits. What really explodes 
the myth that scarcity is the cause of hunger is 
the fact that enough food is being produced 
even in countries where so many are forced to 
go hungry. 


Examples: 


In the Sahelian countries of West Africa, even dur- 
ing the much-publicized drought and famine of the 
early seventies, surveys by the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, squelched by dis- 
pleased aid-seeking governments, documented 
that each Sahelian country, with the possible ex- 
ception of mineral-rich Mauritania, actually produc- 
ed enough grain to feed its total population. In 
Mexico, where at least 80 percent of the children in 
the rural areas are undernourished, livestock con- 
sume more basic grains than the country’s entire 
rural population. 


*The Institute for Food and Development Policy, 2588 Mission 


Street, San Francisco, CA 94110, USA, is an independent not-. 


for-profit research, documentation and educational centre for 
issues that link together US agriculture, hunger in America, 
world hunger and underdevelopment. 


MYTH TWO 


Hunger results from _ overpopulation. 
There are just too many people for food- 
producing resources to sustain. 


If ‘too many people” caused hunger, we would 
expect to find the most hunger in countries 
having the most people for each cropped acre. 
Yet we find no such pattern. Compare China 
and India, for example. China has merely half 
the cultivated acreage for each person that 
India has. Yet in only 20 years, the Chinese 
people succeeded in eliminating visible hunger 
while so many Indians still go hungry. 


We also find countries with comparatively large 
amounts of agricultural land per person that, 
even so, have some of the most severe and 
chronic hunger in the world. 


Examples: 


Brazil has more cultivated acreage per person than 
the United States, yet in recent years, the percent 
of the people undernourished has increased from 
45 percent to 72 percent. 


In Africa, south of the Sahara, where we find some 
of the worst and most chronic hunger in the world, 
there are almost two and one half cultivated acres 
per person, more than in the United States or the 
Soviet Union and six to eight times more than in. 
China. 


The tremendous and needless underutilization 
of food-producing resources allows us only to 
conclude that so-called overpopulation is not 
the cause of hunger. Of all the earth’s arable 
land, less than half is now being cropped. In 
more underdeveloped countries, average grain 
yields are one half what they are in the in- 
dustrial countries. 


Such underutilization of food-producing re- 
sources characterizes every society where, as 
in Bangladesh, land and credit and marketing 
systems are controlled by a few and those who 
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work the land do not have effective control 
over it. The real barriers to greater production 
are not physical but political and economic. 


The myth that hunger is caused by “overpopu- 
lation” reveals that we are all conditioned to 
regard people as an economic liability when, in 
reality, all the wealth of any country begins 
with people — with human labour. The econ- 
omic security of a nation depends not so much 
on rich natural resources as on how effectively 
its people can be motivated and their labour 
utilized. 


Agriculturally sucessful countries like Japan 
have twice the number of workers per acre 
found in countries like India and the Philippines. 


“Marginal people”, hunger itself and high birth- 
rates — all three turn out to be symptoms. They 
are symptoms of the same disease —the in- 
security and poverty of the majority resulting 
from the monopolizing of productive assets by 
a few. 


High birthrates are often people’s defensive 
reaction to such a system: people need to have 
many children in order to provide labourers to 
augment meagre family income. Many children 
are also needed to provide old-age security and 
to compensate for the high infant death rate, 
the result of inadequate nutrition and health 
care. 


High population densities can make more dif- 
ficult the tasks of social and economic restruc- 
turing necessary to eliminate hunger. But the 
root cause of hunger has to do with the rela- 
tionships of people to each other and to their 
control over resources. As long as people think 
the fundamental cause is elsewhere, the 
hungry will in fact be made hungrier. Indeed, to 
attack high birthrates without attacking the 
causes of poverty and the powerlessness of 
women is fruitless. 


MYTH THREE 


To solve the problem of hunger, the top 
priority must be on growing more food. 


Food production per person in underdeveloped 
countries as a whole is above the level of 
20 years ago. Yet, in some of the most produc- 
tively successful countries, there is more 
hunger than ever. How can we explain the ap- 
parent contradiction of more food per person 
and yet more hunger? 
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Wherever we find unlimited private control 
over resources and individual producer pitted 
against individual producer, we find emerging 
extreme inequalities in control over resources. 
In such systems, those with even the slightest 
edge are able to expand at the expense of the 
others. One measure of inequality in control is 
the fact that, according to a United Nations 
survey of 83 countries, approximately 3 percent 
of all landlords have come to control almost 
80 percent of the land. Another measure of in- 
equality is the access to credit. In more coun- 
tries, only 5 to 20 percent of all producers have 
access to institutional credit. The rest must 
turn to landlords and money-lenders at usurious 
rates running as high as 200 percent. 


Strategies that have avoided the issue of who 
controls productive assets, attempting only to 
get more produced, have set into motion a 
catastrophic chain of events that actually 
worsens the plight of the poor majority. The 
potential productivity represented by a new 
agricultural technology attracts a new class of 
“farmers” — money-lenders, military officers, 
bureaucrats, city-based speculators and 
foreign corporations — who rush in and buy up 
land. Land values soar, so do rents, pushing 
tenants and sharecroppers into the ranks of the 
landless. Seeing new profit possibilities, land- 
lords evict their tenants and cultivate the land 
themselves with the new agricultural machin- 
ery. 


Examples: 


The percentage of rural work force that is landless 
has doubled in India (now over one-third) since the 
introduction of Green Revolution innovations. In 
northwest Mexico, the birthplace of the Green 
Revolution, the average farm size has jumped from 
200 to 2000 acres with over three-quarters of the 
rural labour force now deprived of any /and at all. 


And, while more landless are created by the ex- 
pansion of the better-off growers, fewer jobs 
are available to them. The large commercial 
operators mechanize to maximize profits and 
avoid “labour managerial problems”. 


Our point in addressing the “myth of the pro- 
duction solution” is not to disparage the role of 
technology in development. The issue is not 
pro or con technology, but: technology in 
whose interest? Even the so-called appropriate 
small-scale technologies can further undermine 
the position of the poor in a society structured 
against them. 


WCC photo 


Appropriate technology — available to whom and in 
whose interest? 


Example: 


Consider biogasification, a relatively simple method 
of fermenting organic raw materials such as crop 
residues and manure to produce both fuel and fer- 
tilizer. Even the smallest biogas units require a sig- 
nificant investment and the dung from two cows. 
Thus, only well-off farmers who have cows and 
some capital to invest come to control the biogas. 
Furthermore, the dung, which had been free, now 
has cash value. Landless labourers can no longer 
find it on the road and, since they are in no position 
to buy biogas, they end up with no fuel at all. 


Before even a step in the right direction can be 
made, we must come to understand that a 
strategy emphasizing increased production, 
while ignoring who is in control of that pro- 
duction, is not a neutral strategy. It does not 
“buy us time”—i.e., feed people while the 
more difficult social questions of control can be 
addressed. No. Such a strategy is taking us 
backwards, itself creating ever greater im- 
poverishment and hunger. 


MYTH FOUR 


Even if there is enough food today, more 
people will require increased food pro- 
duction, and that can come only at the ex- 
pense of the ecological integrity of our 
food-producing resources. Pesticide use, 
for instance, will have to be stepped up 
even if the risks are great. And farming 
will have to be pushed on to marginal 
lands at the risk of irreparable erosion. 


We too found ourselves wondering whether a 
legitimate and urgent need for more food will 
not require injecting ever more pesticides into 
Our environment. To grow more food, won't 
we have to accept the environmental and 
health risks of these deadly chemicals? _ 


But, how pesticide-dependent is the world’s 
current food production? Over half of all insec- 
ticides applied in US agriculture are used on 
nonfood crops while in underdeveloped 
countries, most pesticides are used for export 
crops. The quantities of pesticides injected into 
the world’s environment, therefore, have little 
to do with the hungry’s food needs. 


The alternatives to chemical pesticides — crop 
rotation, mixed cropping, mulching, hand- 
weeding, hoeing, collection of pest eggs, 
manipulation of natural predators, and so on — 
are numerous and proven effective. The first 
step is spraying only in response to a specific 
outbreak rather than the blind, scheduled 
spraying recommended by pesticide manufac- 
turers. 


Clearly, however, environmentally safe tech- 
niques for pest control will never be developed 
and employed widely as long as the problem is 
seen as merely a technical one to be solved by 
profit-maximizing chemical corporations. 


Is the need for food for a growing population 
the real pressure forcing people to farm 
marginal lands that are easily destroyed? We 
investigated many of the most likely cases 
around the world. 


Photo WHO/USIS 
Injecting ever more pesticides into our environment 
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UNICEF photo by Maggie Black 


Tilling the soil against a background of depleted hillsides (Ethiopia) 


Examples: 


Haiti offers a shocking picture of environmental 
destruction. The majority of the peasants ravage the 
once-green mountain slopes in a desperate effort to 
grow food. Has food production for Haitians used 
up every safely cultivated acre so that only the 
mountain slopes are left? No. These peasants seek- 
ing to farm the fragile slopes can only be seen as 
exiles from their birthright—some of the world’s 
richest agricultural land. The rich valley lands are in 
the control of a handful of elites (and their First 
World partners) whose concern is not food but cash 
to pay for an imported lifestyle. These fertile lands 
are thus made to produce /argely low nutrition and 
feed crops (sugar, coffee, cocoa, alfalfa for cattle) 
exclusively for export. 


The Amazon is rapidly being deforested, not 
because of a shortage of farmland but as a way of 
deflecting popular demands for land redistribution 
and thereby protecting the largest estates, control- 
ling 43 percent of Brazil’s farmland. While only a 
few thousand peasants have received any land, 
multinational corporations get massive government 
subsidies to bulldoze hundreds of millions of acres 
of forest to produce beef, rice and wood for upper- 
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income domestic and foreign markets. Scientists 
disagree over only how monumental the devas- 
tation to the planet’s environment will be. 


It is not, then the growing population that 
threatens to destroy the environment, but 
other forces: land monopolizers that export 
nonfood and luxury crops, forcing the rural ma- 
jority to abuse marginal lands; colonial patterns 
of cash cropping that are reinforced by elites 
today; and a system that promotes the util- 
ization of food-producing resources simply 
according to profit-seeking criteria. Cutting the 
world’s population in half tomorrow would not 
stop any of these forces. 


MYTH FIVE 


Hunger is a contest between the Rich 
World and the Poor World. 


Terms like “poor world” and “hungry world”: 
make us think of uniformly hungry masses. 
They hide the reality of stratified societies in 
both underdeveloped countries and industrially 
developed countries. Poverty and: hunger 
afflict the lower rungs in both. Terms like 


“hungry world” make hunger into a place — and 
usually, a place far away. Rather than being a 
result of a social process, hunger becomes a 
static fact, a geographic given. 


Worse still, the all-inclusiveness of these labels 
leads us to believe that everyone living in a 
country has a common interest in eliminating 
hunger. Thus, we look at an underdeveloped 
country and assume its government officials 
represent the hungry majority. We are then 
tempted to believe that concessions to these 
governments, e.g., lower tariffs on their 
exports, or increased foreign investment, 
automatically represent progress for the 
hungry. In fact, the “progress” may be only for 
the elites and their partners, multinational cor- 
porations. 


Moreover, the “rich world” versus “poor world” 
scenario makes the hungry appear as a threat 
to the wellbeing of the majority in the indus- 
trially developed countries. In truth, however, 
hunger will never be addressed until average 


TWO FACES OF HUNGER: 
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breadline in the USA. 
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famine in Africa; 


citizens in developed countries see that the 
hungry abroad are their allies, not their 
enemies. For the interests of the majority of 
developed country citizens are linked with 
those of the hungry majority in the underdevel- 
oped countries through a common threat: the 
tightening of control over food—both within 
countries and on a global scale. 


Many of the oligopolistic food corporations, 
having become giants nationally, are now shift- 
ing production into underdeveloped countries 
where land and labour can cost as little as 
10 percent of these in developed countries. 
These multinational agribusiness firms are busi- 
ly creating a Global Farm to serve a Global 
Supermarket. In the Global Supermarket, food 
is auctioned off to the highest bidders, 
wherever they might live. Thus, consumers in 
the developed countries unwittingly become a 
suction force, diverting food-producing re- 
sources in the underdeveloped countries away 
from meeting local needs. 


Since the beginning of colonial times, Third 
World agriculture has been viewed as a source 
of raw materials for the metropolitan countries. 
What then is different about the Global Super- 
market being constructed today? 


First, many of the items being exported to the’ 


industrial countries are items that had, 
historically, been grown by their own farmers. 
Today, for example, the USA imports from 
one-half to two-thirds of the principal winter 
and early spring vegetables, largely from 
Mexico. Thus, US farmers and food processing 
workers are threatened. 


Second, as those in the underdeveloped 
countries become increasingly impoverished, 
they can no longer make effective market de- 
mand even on staple food items. Poor people’s 
foods, such as cassava in Thailand or beans in 
Chile, become booming exports. 


But do First World consumers benefit by the 
global reach of the corporate food giants? No. 
There is no evidence that First World con- 
sumers get cheaper food. Nor are foods bred 
for world travel more nutritious or better 
tasting. 


Under the banner of food “interdependence”, 
multinational agribusiness corporations are 
now creating a single global agricultural system 
in which they would exercise integrated control 
over all stages of production from farm to con- 
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sumer. If they succeed, they will be able to 
effectively manipulate supply and prices on a 
worldwide basis. Farmers, workers and con- 
sumers everywhere are already experiencing 
the costs of food monopolization in terms of 
rising prices, artificial shortages and diminish- 
ing quality. Encouraged by the taxpayer's 
support, protected by strong military and 
diplomatic ties to precisely the kind of govern- 
ments most favouring foreign investments, the 
Global Farm and Supermarket are creating the 
type of interdependence no one needs. “Inter- 
dependence” in a world of extreme power 
inequalities becomes a smokescreen for the 
usurpation of food resources by a few for 

few. 


MYTH SIX 


if countries where so many go hungry did | 
not produce agricultural exports, then the 
land now growing for foreign consumers 
would nourish local people. Export 
agriculture, therefore, is the enemy. 


Export agriculture is not the enemy. Export- 


oriented agriculture in countries where many 
go hungry is largely a reflection of the problem 


CASH CROPS FOR EXPORT: 
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King cotton in Chad 
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Tobacco in Tanzania 
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Coffee in Ethiopia 


itself. An export focus in countries where many 
go hungry reflects the impoverishment of 
much of the local population and the interests 
of the elite. Even if all agricultural exports stop- 
ped, there would still be hungry people — those 
who are excluded from genuine control over 
their country’s food-producing resources. 


An export focus nonetheless is an active force. 
The very success of export agriculture can 
further undermine the position of most of the 
rural population. When commodity prices go 
up, tenants and self-provisioning farmers are 
threatened with loss of their land as the big 
landholders expand their holdings in order to 
profit from the higher commodity prices. 
Moreover, a jump in the world price of a major 
export commodity can trigger overall inflation 
which results in less real income for the plan- 
tation worker or peasant producer. 


Export-oriented agricultural operations _ in- 
variably import capital-intensive technologies, 
and whatever is produced is exported to pay 
the import bill — a vicious circle of dependency. 


In sum, where productive assets are controlled 
by a few, export agriculture further exacer- 
bates the deteriorating position of the majority. 
Export agriculture: 


— makes it possible for the local economic elite 
to be unconcerned about poverty at home 
that greatly limits the buying power of most 
of the local people. Through producing for 
export, the elite can profit anyway by finding 
buyers in other high-paying markets; 


— provides the incentive to local and foreign 
elites to tighten their control over productive 
resources from which export profits are 
made and to resist firmly any attempts at 
redistribution of control over productive 
assets; 


— necessitates miserable working conditions 
and wages. Underdeveloped countries can 
compete in export markets only by exploit- 
ing labour, especially women and children. 
Owners and export-oriented governments 
will stop at nothing to crush workers’ efforts 
to organize themselves; 


— throws the local population into competition 
with foreign consumers for the products of 
their own land, thus raising local prices and 
reducing the real income of the majority. 


Export agriculture /tse/f is not the real enemy, 
however. 
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Example: 


In Cuba, where a large portion of agricultural land 
produces sugar for export, all the foreign exchange 
belongs to the public and is put to work implemen- 
ting the country’s development plans. Thus, it is us- 
ed to import productive goods that generate mean- 
ingful jobs, such as building schools and homes 
and manufacturing basic home appliances and 
machinery. 


While export agriculture itself is not the enemy, 
basic food needs should be met locally. Basic 
food self-reliance — and by this we mean ade- 
quate local supplies to prevent famine if food 
imports abruptly jumped in price or were cut 
off — is the sine gua non of a people’s security. 
Moreover, no country can bargain successfully 
in international trade so long as it is desperate 
to sell its products in order to import food to 
stave off famine. 


MYTH SEVEN 


The need to produce food conflicts with 
the goal of greater justice; redistributing 
control over resources would undercut 
production. 


To many people, large agricultural entrepreneurs 
appear to have all the know-how and to have 
proven their efficiency by the simple fact of 
having gotten so big. They assume that, if 
redistribution of control over resources were 
attempted, production would be undercut. 
People would then go hungry because there 
simply would not be enough food. 


This view assumes that an antidemocratic food 
system, where a few are in control, is actually 
the most productive. In fact, such a food 
system inevitably underuses and misuses food- 
producing resources. 


First, concentration of control over productive 
resources leads to waste. Throughout the 
world, larger landholders consistently produce 
less per acre than the small producers. Studies 
in Central America, for instance, indicate that 
large landlords cultivate only 15 percent of their 
land. The rest is used as pasture or left com- 
pletely unused. 


Moreover, rural economists have concluded 
that when a few control the land, credit and 
marketing system in a village, as much as one- 
half to three-fourths of the value of agricultural 
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production is not returned to the development 
of the area’s agricultural resources, but 
squandered on luxury consumer items or “in- 
vested” in urban areas. 


Inequality in control over productive resources 
thwarts people’s motivation to develop these 
resources. It also thwarts the cooperation 
among people that is essential to development. 


Example: 


In Bangladesh, cooperation in digging and main- 
taining ponds for irrigation and fish cultivation was 
common before 1793, the year the British instituted 
individual ownership of land. But today, when 
10 percent of rural households have come to control 
57 percent of the land and when almost half of the 
families have virtually no land, village-wide cooper- 
ative work is not possible. Many ponds, once a 
shared village asset, are now silted up and useless. 


Inequality in control also leads to the destruc- 
tion of productive resources. When the land is 
worked by tenants, sharecroppers and day 
labourers, the soil is often depleted, not pro- 
tected. People who don’t know if they will be 
working the same piece of land next year can- 
not be concerned about conserving it. 


MYTH EIGHT 


Societies that have eliminated hunger 
have done so only by denying people’s 
rights. There appears to be a trade-off be- 
tween freedom and ending hunger. 


This myth implies that societies that are not 
making structural changes to end hunger at 
least have more freedom. Even in terms of 
theoretical freedoms, this is often false. 
People in most countries with widespread 
hunger and other forms of poverty do not 
have even the theoretical freedom of free 
assembly or to vote. 


Moreover, learning more about countries 
where many, often the majority, face hunger, 
has forced us to confront the difference be- 
tween theoretical freedoms and effective 
freedoms. In countries like India or Mexico, 
more and more people are losing-control of 
their !and. Still more find it hard to get any kind 
of job, even at slow starvation “wages”. In 
such countries, people have the theoretical 
freedom to organize and to vote. But do they 
effectively have the freedom? Given the violent 


reaction of the elite threatened by any mobiliz- 
ation of the poor, we doubt it. And while 
perhaps the most basic freedom is the 
freedom to achieve security for one’s self and 
one’s loved ones, in such countries — now the 
majority of the world’s countries —life is in- 
creasingly insecure. 

Second, the myth seems to suggest that, in 
eliminating hunger, countries have moved from 
a state of “more freedom” to less freedom. But 
when we study societies in which the majority 
are achieving greater food, job and old-age 
security —as in China or Cuba, for example — 
we find the political and economic structures 
that preceded the present ones were among 
the most repressive in the world. 


Studying these societies today, we find many 
problems — including the incredible difficulties 
resulting from hundreds of years of internal and 
external exploitation. Their problems are not 
only physical but human—how people can 
transform their consciousness of themselves in 
order to make true self-government possible. 
We also find the drive for greater self-govern- 
ment accompanied by some restrictions on 
people’s individual choices. For many, this 
might seem an untenable contradiction. But 
perhaps it is not. Perhaps it is rather an in- 
evitable tension in societies attempting to 
create structures to meet the needs of all. 


Clearly, every society places limits upon the in- 
dividual’s choices. The real issues, then, are 
these: How can those restrictions be made fair- 
ly? Are the restrictions imposed by an elite for 
their benefit or imposed by the community for 
the good of all? Is the goal to achieve a society 
in which the individual’s legitimate self-interest 
and the community's needs are more and more 
complementary ? 


Freedom for critical expression is also of pivotal 
concern. The challenge for a society in the dif- 
ficult period of restructuring is both to recognize 
the vulnerability caused by a lack of unity, and 
yet to develop effective means for constructive 
Critical thinking. 


When people are actively involved in deciding 
how resources are to be used, not only will 
they benefit but, also, production is likely to in- 
crease. 


Example: 


Through a series of innovations, the Chinese people 
have moved to ownership and control of the land 
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Members of a cooperative working in a bean field. 
(Sri Lanka) 


directly by those who work the fields. Work is deter- 
mined by the production team—a village unit of 30 
or 40 families. The result is a significant reduction in 
rural inequality: the gap between the richest and 
poorest in the rural population in China is only one- 
fourth as great as in most Asian countries. Food 
production has climbed consistently and, as we 
have already noted, there has been no famine since 
at least the early 1960s. In order further to increase 
agricultural production in the 1980s, the production 
team is taking on even greater authority over pro- 
duction. 


The need is for community-based but society- 
wide planning. Many have been taught to 
associate planning with a totalitarian form of 
top-down government. Such a_ simplistic 
association ignores two basic facts. First, in a 
supposedly non-planned, privately-controlled 
economy, planning of course does go on. Only 
the planning is done primarily by the few who 
control the productive assets and for their own 
benefit. Second, planning need not be a solely 
top-down affair. Indeed, experience shows 
that top-down planning cannot effectively 
benefit all sectors of society. Effective social 
planning can only result from the decentraliz- 
ation of authority that allows each region to 
work out appropriate solutions. 


The tensions between the individual’s wishes 
and the community needs; the tension between 
democratic, participatory decision making and 
the need for leadership based on specialized 
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skills, knowledge and experience; the tension 
between a focus on agriculture and the need to 
build up industry as necessary to increase 
agricultural productivity, are just a few of what 
we have come to believe are necessary 
tensions in creating a social, economic and 
political system designed to maximize both in- 
dividual fulfilment and community progress. 
The trouble with a “freedom versus food trade- 
off” is that, by over-simplifying and distorting, 
it frightens people, preventing them from being 
able to learn from the valuable experience of 
their counterparts in other countries. 


MYTH NINE 


To help the hungry, we should improve 
and increase First World foreign aid pro- 
grammes. 


Many concerned people believe that, where 
elite-controlled structures generate hunger, we 
should intervene to “improve the lot of the 
poor’. They focus on improving and increasing 
official foreign assistance. 


They call for “new directions-style aid” — focus 
on the small farmer, basic needs, support for 
land reform, appropriate technology and 
popular participation. But they presume at 
least two things: first, that official development 
assistance is the principal way a Western 
government intervenes in the struggle for food 
security in countries around the world; and se- 
cond, that government-funded aid agencies 
actually are helping the poor and hungry. 


Focusing on official development assistance 
and its relationship to the hungry threatens to 
divert attention from the many other and often 
more telling ways Western governments affect 
the poor majority in other countries. For 
government developmental aid is the proverbial 
tip of the iceberg. There are many other overt 
(and covert) channels through which Western 
governments support the governments and 
economic elites of their choosing. A few of 
these are: 


— Military sales and assistance programmes to 
Third World countries which shore up 
regimes that both block democratic control 
over food producing resources and sup- 
press the right to work to change structures 
that generate hunger. Can we conceivably, 
through “development assistance” to a 
foreign government, help the poor at the 
same time as we train and arm the police 
and military who terrorize, beat, shoot, 


torture and imprison the poor and their 
allies? 


— Loans from Western governmental and 
multilateral lending agencies. To get approval 
for such loans, a country is usually obliged 
to: devaluate its currency so as to boost ex- 
ports and limit imports, cut back public 
spending programmes, introduce wage con- 
trols, lift price controls on even the most 
essential food items, raise interest rates, and 
remove barriers to foreign investment and 
free trade. Free trade means that luxury 
items are still allowed to enter even when 
scarce foreign exchange should be going for 
more needed basic items. These measures 
benefit foreign agribusiness and other 
corporations extracting cheap labour and 
resources; the burden falls mainly on all the 
working people and squarely on the poor. 


But even putting to one side for a moment the 
reality that official development aid is only the 
tip of the iceberg, what do we find when we 
examine Western government aid programmes 
in themselves? First, where does the money 
go? To a small number of countries with stra- 
tegic military location and “open door” policies 
for multinational corporations. Recipient 
governments are chosen more on the basis of 
their strategic importance than on their poverty 
or genuine commitment to development. Se- 
cond, what is the impact of the programmes 
themselves? While it is not fashionable of 
late to defend the “trickle down” theory, aid 
continues to be for infrastructure projects, 
especially highways, dams, electrification, that 
at best benefit those who already control a 
country’s productive assets, further con- 
centrate that control and thereby erode the 
situation of the poor. 


If “trickle down” is out, “small farmer” is in. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not that simple. 
First, even if the small peasant producers were 
to become the focus of foreign assistance, 
there would still be no effective strategy for 
the real rural dispossessed — the landless and 
near-landless day labourers, insecure tenants, 
sharecroppers and squatters who make up 30 
to 85 percent of the rural labour force. Indeed, 
some programmes that aim at helping small 
farmers would, it successful, actually worsen 
the situation of this huge stratum of the rural 
poor. With increased income, small farmers 
tend to buy up additional land. And supplying 
even the most small-scale technology to small 
landholders could eliminate jobs desperately 
needed by the landless, who must sell their 


labour — and that of their children — in order to 
survive. 


The focus of such credit programmes is to in- 
crease small landholder productivity, through 
the greater use of agricultural inputs. But 
smallholders who are poor and hungry are so 
primarily not because of lack of inputs but 
because of lack of economic and political 
bargaining power. With no increase in that 
power, will their increased output benefit 
them? Many poor rural people are aware that 
their only hope is to organize themselves to 
press for changes— not handout programmes 
from aid agencies. 


The humanitarian value of chronic food aid 
shipments has also been called into question by 
many. Conventional wisdom agrees that food 
aid rarely reaches the hungry or even gets out 
of a country’s urban areas. Instead, it becomes 
a principal form of budgetary support for the 
recipient governments as well as a depressant 
on prices for locally-produced agricultural 
products. But food aid too has been dressed 
up: development experts are now pushing 
“food-for-work” programmes. At best, food- 
for-work projects provide some rural workers 
with a meagre income for a specific period. 


They do nothing, however, to change the 
ownership and power structures that produce 
unemployment in the first place. 


MYTH TEN 


Peasants are so underfed, so ignorant of 
the real forces oppressing them and con- 
ditioned into a state of passivity that they 
are beyond the point of being able to 
mobilize themselves. 


Bombarded with pictures showing the poor as 
weak and hungry, we should not lose sight of 
the obvious fact that they often must expert 
themselves tremendously just to stay alive — 
travelling long distances and working 10 to 
14 hours a day. In at least that sense, the poor 
are hardly passive. They represent great poten- 
tial energy that, once released, could be ap- 
plied to their own development. 


Moreover, many living and working with the 
poor in underdeveloped countries often have 
been astonished at how well they comprehend 
the forces oppressing them. /n every country in 
the world where people are hungry, there is a 
struggle going on right now over who controls 


Ken Light/LNS 


A 6-months strike against lettuce-growers in California forced growers to plow under their fields of ripe lettuces 


due to scab* and truck shortages 


*strike-breaker 
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food-producing resources—in Mexico, the 
Philippines, South Africa, Brazil, Chad, the 
USA, El Salvador, Bangladesh, Thailand. 


There are countries such as Vietnam, Mozam- 
bique, Guinea Bissau and Angola where, after 
decades of intense struggle, mainly by peasant- 
based organizations, independence has recent- 
ly been won. Now these people are turning 
their energies into eradicating hunger and 
building the basis of genuine food security. 


Because of the selective way news is transmit- 
ted to us, events often come to us filtered 
through a lens that causes us to identify not 
with people like us, but with the governing 
elites in underdeveloped countries. 


Example: 


We once read a news account of the depressed 
economy of Senegal, ruined by a fall-off in pro- 
duction of the main export crop, peanuts. Simply 
presented this way, our natural response was to 
ask: What can be done to spur the lagging pro- 
duction of this crop? How can we help to get the 
economy rolling again? We thus were made to 
identify with the export economy of Senegal, not 
with the people. The real story was that many 
Senegalese peasants had purposefully spurned 
cash-cropping in order to grow food for them- 
selves, particularly millet and sorghum. They 
perfectly understood that “the system” was 
oppressing them and found a way to combat that 
oppression. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


First, one must begin with the self-evident but 
often forgotten truth that people can and will 
feed themselves. Everywhere that they are not 
doing so, one finds powerful obstacles in the 
way of people taking control of food-producing 
resources and feeding themselves. How to join 
the people already working to overthrow these 
obstacles? The tasks are very clear: 


— Work to halt military and counter-insur- 
gency assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries; it is used against those working for the 
changes necessary for abolishing hunger. 


— Work to end all support for agribusiness 
penetration into food economies abroad 
from governments and multilateral lending 
agencies and through tax incentives. 


— Work to end foreign assistance to govern- 
ments working against the food security of 
their people. Start by demonstrating to 
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those who now seek a solution to hunger 
through official foreign assistance how their 
energies are misfocused. 


— Work to limit foreign assistance only to 
those countries where a genuine redistri- 
bution of power over productive assets is 
underway. Such aid should be in the form 
of grants, untied to purchases in Western 
countries. Only in this way will aid not rein- 
force patterns of debt dependency. 


— Work to build a democratically controlled 
and food self-reliant economy in Western 
countries. Urge democratization of access 
to land, credit and farm technology. Work to 
end absentee ownership of food resources. 


— Support the unionization of farm workers as 
well as worker-managed production units, 
i.e., family farms and cooperatives, and 
worker-managed . distribution systems to 
replace the system of concentrated multi- 
national corporate control over food re- 
sources. 


— Promote investigative research. The mobiliz- 
ation of public support for the necessary 
changes will require much new and concrete 
documentation. One might choose to con- 
centrate on the area where one lives. 


— Educate. Show the connections between 
the way Western governments and agri- 
business oligopolies work against the hungry 
in developing countries and against the food 
interests of the vast majority of people in in- 
dustrialized nations. 


— Counter despair. Communicate that coun- 
tries thought to be hopelessly poor and 
passive have freed themselves from hunger. 
In every country, brave, ordinary people are 
already fighting for their food rights. 


TEN FOOD FIRST FUNDAMENTALS 


We can now counter the ten myths presented 
here with ten positive fundamentals that could 
ground a coherent and vital movement: 


1. Every country in the world has the resources 
necessary for its people to free themselves 
from hunger. 


2. To balance a country’s population and re- 
sources, it is urgent to address now. the 
root cause of both hunger and high birth- 
rates: the insecurity and poverty of the 
majority that result from the control over 
basic national resources by a few. 


3. Hunger is only made worse when approach- 
ed as a technical problem. Hunger can only 
be overcome by the majority first trans- 
forming the social structures so that they 
directly participate in building a democratic 
economic system. 


4. Safeguarding the world’s agricultural en- 
vironment and people freeing themselves 
from hunger are complementary goals. 


5. The hungry are allies, not enemies nor a 
perpetual burden. Food security is not 
threatened by hungry people but by a 
system that concentrates economic power 
into the hands of elites who profit by the 
generation of scarcity and the international- 
ization of food control. 


6. Export agriculture is not the enemy. But in 
a society where only a few control the pro- 
ductive resources, export-oriented agricul- 
ture strengthens the grip of those elites. 
To insure food security, agriculture must 
become, first and foremost, a way for 
people to produce their food and livelihood 
and, secondarily, a possible source of 
foreign exchange. 


WFP/FAO photo by Banoun/Caracciolo 


Small boy protecting the crop from birds (Dahomey) 


UNICEF photo by Bernard P. Wolff 
An Egyptian farmboy works on the land 
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7. Justice and production are complementary 
goals. The most wasteful and inefficient 
food system is one controlled by a few in 
the interests of a few. 


8. Hunger cannot be eliminated by denying 
people’s freedom but by encouraging par- 
ticipation in decision making. In order to 
achieve freedom from the fear of hunger for 
everyone, however, it may be necessary to 
limit the choices of some. This ongoing ten- 
sion between the right of everyone for basic 
security and the right of the individual for 
freedom of choice is one that exists within 
every society. 


9. The appropriate response to hunger in 


underdeveloped countries is not more or 
even improved government foreign “aid”. 
One must work instead to help remove the 
obstacles in the way of people’s efforts for 
self-determination, especially those ob- 
stacles being built by Western govern- 
ments’ economic and military interventions 
abroad and by the penetration of First 
World-based corporations. 


10. The role of Westerners is not to go in and 
“set things right” for, wherever people are 
hungry, there are already many ordinary, 
brave men and women _ workirfg .to 
democratize the control over food- 
producing resources. - 


CMC NEWS 


The Problems of Alcoholism and Drug 
Abuse 


The abuse of alcohol and other drugs is an in- 
ternational problem of immense magnitude, 
affecting the lives of millions of individuals and 
families. Experience indicates that there is no 
region in the world where there is not an in- 
creasing social and economic problem involv- 
ing alcohol and drugs. The root causes are 
certainly not simple and the growth of this 
problem, particularly in many developing 
countries, requires a concerted effort of study 
and action. 


The International Christian Federation for 
Prevention of Alcoholism and Drug Addiction, 
formed in 1980, is a broadly international body 
representing churches, ecumenical Christian 
councils, voluntary agencies and individuals 
from all parts of the world. Plans are now under 
way by the Federation to hold their second 
world consultation at the Ecumenical Christian 
Centre, Whitefield, Bangalore, India, from 
22-27 November 1982. This consultation will 
concentrate on the international problems of 
alcoholism and drug abuse, with particular 
reference to the situation in India. An attempt 
will be made to assess the potential contribu- 
tion to an international effort to combat these 
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problems of religious communities in develop- 
ing countries. 


Immediately following the consultation, from 
29 November to 2 December, the Federation 
will hold a training seminar for local par- 
ticipants on Christian counselling and 
therapeutic techniques. The international par- 
ticipants in the consultation are invited to stay 
to contribute to this seminar, which will focus 
on: 


— the nature of addictions to alcohol and other 
drugs 

— problems in the withdrawal phase, and 

— the role of the family in therapy. 


Consultation fee: US$ 15 or £ 8 per day 
plus registration fee of US$ 25 or £ 15. 


Those interested in further information about 
this consultation should apply directly to: 


General Secretary 

International Christian Federation for 
Prevention of Alcoholism and 

Drug Addiction 

4 Southampton Row 

London WC1B 4AA/ UK 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sagi Ot) eee peo S 
Z bed 
Helping Health Workers Learn 
by David Werner and Bill Bower. 
1982 


632 pages 


This book, by the authors of the village health 
care handbook Where There is No Doctor, 
(reviewed in CONTACT No. 53, October 1979) is 
a collection of methods, aids and “triggers to 
the imagination”. It is written in clear, fairly 
basic English, for use by village instructors who 
may have limited formal education. Hundreds 
of drawings and photographs emphasize the 
key points. 


The book is based on sixteen years of experi- 
ence with a villager-run health programme in 
the mountains of western Mexico. Although 
many of the teaching ideas described here 
were developed in Latin America, methods and 
experiences from at least 35 countries around 
the world are discussed. One section of the 
book concerns helping health workers to learn 
to use Where There is No Doctor. 


The focus of Helping Health Workers Learn is 
educational rather medical. It has been written 
especially for instructors and health workers 
who identify with the working people and who 
feel that their first responsibility is to the poor. 
Rather than trying to change people's attitudes 
and behaviour, this community-based ap- 
proach tries to help people analyze and change 
the situation that surrounds them. 


Price: 
1- 4 copies 6.50 each 
5-23 copies 5.50 each 


24 or more copies $ 4.50 each 


For postage and handling, please add: 

1 copy $ 2.00 

Each additional book (up to 10 copies) $ 0.75 
You will be billed for larger orders. 


Requests and inquiries should be directed to: 


The Hesperian Foundation 
PO Box 1692 

Palo Alto, CA 94302 

USA 


Breast is Best 


This action pack, just published by the Inter- 
national Baby Food Action Network (IBFAN), 
is intended as a guide on implementing and 
monitoring the WHO/UNICEF International 
Code of Marketing of Breastmilk Substitutes 
(reproduced in CONTACT No. 62, June 1981). 


Available in English, French and Spanish, 
Breast is Best provides background _infor- 
mation, action plans and resources to assist 
nongovernmental organizations in efforts to 
curb artificial infant feeding. 


Price: 


US$ 5.00 for non-profit groups in industrialized 
nations, Free for non-profit groups in dev- 
eloping nations. 


Requests should be addressed to: 
IBFAN 
c/o INFACT 
1701 University Ave. SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
USA 


Low cost Aids 
1982 53 pages 


Designs for making a range of different aids for 
disabled children are now available in this new 
book, published by the Appropriate Health 
Resources & Technologies Action Group 
(AHRTAG). There are 53 pages of large and 
very clear drawings in the book, showing a 
wide range of aids, from walkers and climbing 
frames to chairs and beds, all of which have 
been extensively used in India and Africa. The 
text, which tells how to measure the child, how 
to decide on the type of aid to make, how to 
make padding, etc., has been kept to a 
minimum. 


Price: 
(Discounts on orders of more than 10 copies) 
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UK & Europe: 

£ 3.50 each, including postage and packing. 
N. America & Australasia: 

£6.00 ahs 14.00) each, airmail incl. p&p. 
£ 4.00 (SUS 10.00) each, surface incl. p&p. 
All other countries: 

£ 3.00 (SUS 7.00) each, airmail incl. p&p 

£ 2.00 (SUS 5.00) each, surface incl. p&p. 


Inquiries and orders (with payment) should be 
sent to: 


AHRTAG 
85 Marylebone High Street 
London W1M 3DE/ UK 


e Fe 


The Theory and Practice of Integrated 
Rural Development 

by John J. Macdonald 1981 124 pages 
This book looks at the problems of develop- 
ment of Third World countries. It suggests that 
development programmes must be understood 
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in the larger perspective of the history of inter- 
national relations which have influenced the 
socioeconomic patterns of these countries. An 
integrated approach to development is called 
for, principally on account of the disintegrating 
influence of existing structures. The example 
of a small project in Zambia of which the author 
had first-hand experience is used to illustrate 
the theory and problems of such an integrated 
approach. 


Price: 
f 3.25 plus 26p postage (30p outside the UK) 
Cheques and postal orders to be made payable 
to: Department of Adult and 

Higher Education. 


Requests and inquiries should be addressed to: 
Publications Secretary 
Department of Adult and 
Higher Education 
The University 
Manchester M13 9 PL/ UK 


Notice to CONTACT Subscribers re address 
changes 


When advising us of any change or correction to 


your address, please do not forget to send us one of 
our old mailing labels on which your old, or incorrect, 
address appears. This makes updating/correcting 
your address a much easier task for us. Thank you. 


CONTACT is the periodical bulletin of the Christian Medical Commission, a sub-unit of the World Council of 
Churches. It is published six times a year and appears in four language versions: English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Present circulation is in excess of 23,000. The papers presented in CONTACT deal with varied 
aspects of the Christian communities’ involvement in health, and seek to report topical, innovative and 
courageous approaches to the promotion of health and integrated development. 


The editorial committee for CONTACT consists of: Stuart Kingma, Director and Editor, Miriam Reidy, Editorial 
Assistant and Heidi Schweizer, Administrative Assistant. The rest of CMC staff also participate actively in 
choosing topics for emphasis and the development of materials: Eric Ram, Associate Director, Jeanne Nemec, 
Secretary for Studies, Melita Wall and Victor Vaca, Consultants. Fernande Chandrasekharan, Secretary, is 
responsible for the CONTACT mailing list, assisted by Valerle Medri and Mireille Vautravers, Secretaries. 
CONTACT is printed by Imprimerie Arduino, 1224 Chéne-Bougeries/ Geneva, Switzerland. 


CONTACT is available free of any subscription payment, which is made possible by the contributions of interested 
donors. In addition, regular readers who are able to make a small donation in support of printing and mailing 
costs are encouraged to do so. 


Certain back issues are available on request. A complete list of these is published regularly and appears in the 
first issue of each year in each language version. 


Articles may be freely reproduced, providing appropriate acknowledgement is made to: “CONTACT, the bi- 
monthly bulletin of the Christian Medical Commission of the World Council of Churches, Geneva.” 
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